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In a note at A. D. 1385 of the "Four Masters" (vol.iv., p. 701), 
Dr. O'Donovan states that the Hill of Croghan in the north of the 
King's County is celebrated by Spenser in his " Faerie Queene." Smith 
in his " History of Cork" says of the Dripsey, a tributary of the Lee, 
that it is "a rivulet that will for ever murmur in the lays of the immor- 
tal Spenser, when, perhaps, its fountains are no more" (vol. ii., p. 255). 
In O'Brien's Irish Dictionary, under the word Cloedeach, is the fol- 
lowing statement.: — " Cloedeach, the name of a river in the county of 
Cork, near Mallow, celebrated in Spenser's Fairy Queen." I have not 
been able to find any mention of these — Croghan Hill, the River Drip- 
sey, or the Cloedeach (or Clydagh) in "The Faerie Queene," or in any 
other part of Spenser's poems. 



II. — On the Scandinavian Antiquities lately discovered at 

ISLANDBRIDGE, NEAR DUBLIN. By Sir W. R. WlLDE. 

[Read December 10, 1866.] 

Sir "William "Wilde, Vice-President, brought under the notice of 
the Academy an account of the antiquities of Scandinavian origin, 
lately found in the fields sloping down from the ridge of Inchicore 
to the Liffey, and to the south-west of the village of Islandbridge, 
outside the municipal boundary of the city of Dublin, where, there was 
reason to believe, some of the so-called Danish engagements with the 
native Irish took place. These antiquities consisted of swords of great 
length, spearheads, and bosses of shields, all of iron ; also iron knives, 
smiths' and metal smelters' tongs, hammer heads, and pin brooches, &c. 
Of bronze there were four very beautiful tortoise-shaped or mammil- 
lary brooches found, likewise some decorative mantle pins and helmet 
crests of findruin, or white metal; beams and scales of the same ma- 
terial, and leaden weights, decorated and enamelled on top, and in some 
cases ornamented with minerals. Besides those which were considered 
to be of Scandinavian origin, there were others, especially small discs 
of embossed work and enamel, found among them, probably of Frankish 
or Saxon workmanship, similar to some of those in the Academy's 
Museum, and figured in the Catalogue, p. 574. Among the most 
interesting articles in the collection was a sword handle of bronze 
and iron, highly decorated in Scandinavian pattern, and inlaid with 
discs of white metal, which Mr. Clibborn was fortunate enough to 
procure, some months ago, from Islandbridge. With few exceptions, 
weapons of that class were believed to be of what was usually, but erro- 
neously called, Danish origin. Sir "William stated that iron swords 
of that pattern were rarely found in Jutland, or the countries known 
in modern geography as Denmark, but similar swords were found, 
chiefly in Norway, and the adjoining coasts of Sweden, and he believed 
that there were more iron swords of the so-called Danish pattern in the 
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collection of the Academy than were to be found in the Copenhagen Mu- 
seum. He complimented the noble President upon the circumstance that, 
through his instrumentality in procuring the " Treasure-trove regula- 
tion," the Royal Irish Academy was now able, without drawing upon 
its own very limited resources, to purchase any collection of articles 
which might be discovered in Ireland, provided such articles were at 
once brought to the Academy, or forwarded through the constabulary 
or police. In detail, or spread through private collections, these articles 
would be of comparatively little worth ; but collectively, and procured 
as they were, with all the circumstances connected with their discovery 
well known, they became of great historic interest. 

The circumstances under which the osseous remains and the 
accompanying relics were found were well worthy of consideration. 
The surface of the great pit from which the macadamizing material of 
Dublin was being procured, which was about twenty feet in section, 
consisted of a layer of dark, alluvial soil, varying from eighteen 
inches to two feet in depth. Upon the gravel bed on which it rested 
were found several skeletons ; and among their bones, both above and 
below them, were discovered the different articles referred to. It would 
appear that they were worn by or were in the possession of the persons 
to whom these skeletons belonged; but there was no evidence of 
" interment" having taken place ; and, from all the attendant circum- 
stances, the investigator was left to believe one or other of two suppo- 
sitions: the first was, that the bodies were buried in all the panoply of 
war, with their weapons, offensive and defensive, and their armour, de- 
corations, tools, and implements upon them — either hastily after a battle, 
or according to the usage of the people to whom they belonged — which 
latter was not only unlikely, but, from the shallow surface of the soil 
covering them, most improbable. The other and most likely conjecture 
was, that these Scandinavian invaders were killed in battle or some 
sudden skirmish, and lay there on the lightly covered gravel field, on 
the south side of the Liffey, until the birds of prey picked their bones, 
and the weeds, grass, and soil accumulated over them during the last 
eight or nine hundred years. 

Sir William was of opinion that the Scandinavian incursions into 
Ireland extended back into the very remote period of the Tuatha de 
Dannans, although the annalists assign the first great invasion of the 
Tutons to the early part of the ninth century. We have no special notice 
of any battle having been fought in the precise locality from which these 
antiquities were procured, although several engagements tookplace round 
the environs of Dublin. One of the last is that related in the " Annals 
of the Tour Masters," under the year 1 1 71, when Asgall, or Hasculphus, 
ex- King of the Foreigners of Ath-Cliath, attacked Milo de Cogan, near 
the city, but was vanquished by the English Governor, and beheaded. 
It is only in the museum of Christiania that we find any number of 
swords identical with those discovered in Ireland ; and some of the few 
that are in the collection at Copenhagen were, with other valuable ar- 
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tides, procured from this country some years ago by that most energetic 
and learned Dane, Dr. Worsaae, who, however, has not figured them in 
his beautiful Catalogue of the Copenhagen Museum ; neither have such 
weapons been described by Engelhardt as found in the Thorsbjerg Mose- 
fund, or the boga of Slesvig, nor in the same author's splendid work, 
" Denmark in the Early Iron Age." A few, however, have been found in 
England, and are figured and described in the "Horse Ferales" of the late 
J. M. Kemble. Our Danish invaders, or at least their commanders, were 
clad in mail, generally chain armour ; wore conical helmets, of which 
there is an exemplification upon one of the oval brooches, lately procured 
from Islandbridge ; had circular shields, probably bound with iron, 
and studded with large central bosses, one of which bears evidence of 
the indentation of an Irish battleaxe. They had also long sharp iron 
spears and javelins ; but their chief weapon was the large heavy-hilted, 
broad-bladed iron sword, with a strong decorated hilt, and loaded 
pummel. We have no evidence derivable from physical objects, nor any 
record in our manuscripts, of the cross bow or any similar projectile 
having been employed in the Danish wars, except that shown in the 
helmet crest, p. 17. There were also found some fragments of bone 
sword handles, and a few vestiges of the brass ferules or tippings of 
scabbards. An endeavour had been made to scrape and polish some of 
the articles, but it should be generally known among all classes that 
every effort of the kind decreases the commercial value of the articles. 

In conclusion, Sir William stated that his attention was at- 
tracted to the Islandbridge discovery by Sir Thomas Larcom, to whom 
the Academy was already so much indebted ; and ended by congratu- 
lating the members upon these and other valuable accessions which had 
been made to the Museum during the past year. He also referred to 
the history of the Committee of Antiquities, and the formation of the 
Museum, which he had brought under the notice of the Academy some 
years ago, and in which formation those who bore a part were justly 
referred to, and more especially Dr. Todd, then Secretary of the Academy, 
and who subsequently, during his presidency, so effectively assisted in 
procuring the publication of the first part of the Catalogue. 

The following is a list of the principal Antiquities procured from this 
very remarkable Find, given in the consecutive order of the arrange- 
ment observed in the Museum Catalogue, " according to Use ;" and illus- 
trated by engravings of some of the rarest articles : — 

Five complete iron swords, much corroded, but with handles ; also 
a decorated sword handle. They are numbered 2356, -7, -8, aid -9 ; 
and also 2360, and -61, in the New Registry. The Scandinavian 
weapons of this class are of two kinds — single and double-edged ; the 
latter average 36 inches long in the blade, and 2 wide, and have 
rather obtuse points ; the former are not quite so long, and have the 
cutting edge running off obliquely into the straight blunt back. In a 
few rare instances the flats of these sword blades are indented with 
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longitudinal grooves, as in Nos. 2357 and 2358 in this collection. The 
handles of the iron swords in the Academy's collection are all massive, 
and appear to have been so weighted as to balance the blade, and render 
its blow more effective. Some of them are beautifully decorated with 
silver, inlaid into the iron hilts and pommels. The handle portion in- 
cluded within the space of these two guards was generally occupied 
with wood, hone, or sea horse tooth, &c. ; but, owing to the curiosity or 
the cupidity of the finders, they rarely find their way into the collection in 
this condition. Fortunately, however, in No. 2358 a portion of the bone 
handle remains, and a fragment of the wood in No. 2360. The beautifully 
decorated metal handle here figured, one-half its natural size, is the 
first of its kind that has been discovered, and is formed of iron, bronze, 
silver, waAfindruin, or white me- 
tal, now so intimately incorporated 
that the lines of junction cannot 
be discovered. The entire length 
of this article in its present con- 
dition is 5 J inches, and there is 
a portion of the blade still re- 
maining, but the hilt or guard is 
wanting. The hilt is iron, beau- 
tifully wrought, and inlaid with 
white metal, and the handle por- 
tion of bronze, inlaid with white 
metal or silver chevrons, termi- 
nating in small circles, as shown 
in the illustration. The side edges 
are also decorated. Nothing like 
this has heretofore been published. 

Six spear heads, of the ordinary 
class — long, thin, and narrow, 
4 to 20 inches in length, by 2 
inches broad in the widest por- 
tion, and having a socket about 5 
inches deep. There is also a great 
number of these weapons in the No. 2361. 

general Scandinavian Collection 

of the Academy. They may have been used either in war or for the 
chase. 

Four umbos, or shield bosses, of thin plate iron, with holes in some 
instances for holding the rivet3 that attached them to the bucklers : some 
are globular, and others conical. They average 34 inches across, and 
2|high. 

Connected with the weapons and armour discovered at Islandbridge 
was a white metal figure of a dog, evidently a helmet crest, and which 
is here represented, the full size. It holds in its mouth something like a 
cross bow, and stands on plates for attaching it to the metallic por- 
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tion of the casque. On the left side it is plain, but on the right it was 
carved (after casting) with two remarkable spiral volutes, precisely 
similar to those markings on the stones of New Grange and Dowth, 
and other monuments of that class in Ireland. This is one of the first 
occasions in which our earlier stone decoration of the spire character has 
been found on metal, and lends support to the belief that the Tuatha 
de Dannan erectors of 
the sepulchral caves of 
Meath and some of the 
great monuments of 
Hoy tura were of Scan- 
dinavian origin. Along 
the neck and back is 
engraved the represen- 
tation of a mane, the 
curls of which end in a 
series of scrolls, which 
is still a common form 
of decoration in Swe- 
den and Denmark. No. 2372. 
Upon the dog- head 
weight, figured on p. 18, there are four scrolls of the same pattern. 

Among the " weapon tools" were several knife blades, varying in 
length from 3 to 5 inches; and also an iron sickle- like hook, No. 2379, 
which may, when hafted, have been used as an instrument of war at a 
time when every " cutting and maiming" implement was made available 
for the fight The true " tools" discovered in thisFind consist of hammer- 
heads, shears, and tongs, especially one slender implement of this latter 
class, No. 2382, with bent blades, manifestly used for lifting crucibles, 
and in other smelting purposes. There were also several large -headed 
nails, and other pieces of iron, such as might be found in the forge of a 
smith or armourer, together with sharpening stones, spindle whorls, 
mixed with various articles of household economy. 

We learn from history that in their predatory incursions the Scan- 
dinavians pillaged our churches and monasteries, and despoiled us of our 
gold and ornaments. They afterwards exhibited their commercial pro- 
pensions in their trading settlements in Dublin, Waterford, &c. ; so 
that, having " an eye to the main chance," they were always ready to 
barter, and prepared to weigh the precious articles which may have 
fallen into their hands. This may account for the circumstance that in 
three instances, in thiB very neighbourhood, small scales have been dis- 
covered in connexion with human remains and implements of war, art, 
and barter. In the Islandbridge Find were discovered one straight 
and one folding beam of coppery bronze, to both of which belonged cup- 
shaped white metal scales ; but in the former instance the chains were 
wanting. In the latter, which is 5^ inches long in the beam, the chains 
are perfect ; but suspended from a single strand, which holds up, by 

B. i. a. pkoc vol. x. n 
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means of an eagle's claw, the three chains of the scale. The balance of 
the beam is held up by a bronze model of a swan, very similar in size and 
form to that believed to be one of the birds of Oden, discovered recently 
in his tomb at Upsala. It is manifest that these small portable scales 
were used by their possessors in the same manner that the guinea scales 
and weights were carried about to fairs and markets in the early part 
of the present century. It is, however, to the weights, now for the first 
time discovered, and to develope their artistic structure, that special at- 
tention should be directed. They are ten in number, and vary from 
390 grains to 1850. Six are circular, and the rim of each is capped 
with a decorated disc let into it, and weighted below with lead, 
probably according to the number of ounces or grains it represented. 
The following cuts, the natural size, illustrate some of the most 
remarkable of these articles. The first is that of a dog's head, most 
beautifully cut, and also tooled in brass, and highly gilt, No. 2389 in the 
registry, and weighing in its present imperfect state 1547 grains. As, 
however, some of the bottom lead from this and other specimens has 
been removed, it is not now possible to say whether those weights are 
multiples one of another. The eyes were originally jewelled ; and the 



No. 2389. No. 2391. 



No. 2392. No. 2393. No. 2394. 

back portion of the frontal mitre-like projection is also highly decorated 
with volutes, or Scandinavian scrolls, like that on the sides, and the 
nostril projections were tipped with redenamel. The bronze portion 
was riveted to the leaden disc. 
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Of a smaller size, but of the dog-head pattern, with projecting knobs, 
and elliptical ornament, is No. 2390, which presents more of the Irish 
than the Northern form of decoration. It weighs 410 grains, and was 
originally gilt on the top. 

Another description of weight decoration is that figured in the 
cut of No. 2391, weighing 960 grains, which, when perfect, must 
have been of exceeding beauty, and quite equal to anything capable 
of being effected in enamel in the present day. Let into the copper 
capsule is a circular plate, rising into a central cone, and cut out 
into exceedingly fine lines on the flat surface, for holding placquets 
of enamel, ten in number, and alternately plain yellow, and minute 
white patterns on a blue ground, as shown in the cut. The central 
boss is red enamel, and its apex blue. Traces of the gilding can 
also be observed on the rim and cone, which latter appears to have 
had the gold applied before the enamel was laid on, no doubt for 
some good artistic purpose. Interspaced with the yellow and blue are 
a series of small chambers, also filled with enamel, which at present 
presents a greenish-grey appearance, and no doubt encircled the disc. 
This beautiful article is undoubtedly the finest specimen of minute ena- 
melling that has been discovered in this country, and probably, for its 
assumed age, in any other part of Europe; and must, when perfect, with 
its five distinctly coloured and most accurately adjusted enamels, have 
presented a very beautiful appearance. The idea presented by the form 
is evidently that of a shield ; and if a/ao-nmile of it could now be pro- 
duced by any of our jewellers, it would form a most beautiful ornament. 

The third cut, No. 2392, is of the same class, but neither so beau- 
tifully designed, nor originally so effective in colour. The interspaces 
were filled with crimson enamel surrounding the silver or white metal 
pattern. It weighs 465 grains. 

The fourth figure in the foregoing series of illustrations, No. 2393, 
is a leaden weight, of 1 850 grains, also drawn the full size ; the top zig- 
zag decoration is silver, most beautifully inlaid on a mixture of gold 
and copper. 

The fifth, No. 2394, is of a different form and material from all the 
others ; the sides are formed of white metal, and the top of blue ribbed 
glass. The interior is lead, which at the bottom presents two ancient 
cruciform cuttings, as if made to lessen its weight, which at present is 
537 grains. The four remaining weights are circular. No. 2395, weigh- 
ing 1225 grains, is most elaborately decorated at top with a scroll or 
knotted pattern, highly gilt, and surrounding the remains of a central 
jewel, probably an amethyst, of which a portion remains. Its decora- 
tion is a mixture of Prankish and Irish art. No. 2396, weighing 63 1 
grains, is smaller, and has a very elaborate scroll pattern raised above 
the level of the sides. No. 2397 is an iron stud, evidently the base 
or central portion of a weight, and which gives us a clue to the rusty 
appearance observable on some of these weights, as well as the way 
in which they were constructed, viz., the iron nucleus, surrounded with 
a hoop, into which the decorated head or top disc was inserted, and then 
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These articles were probably worn one on each breast, and there- 
fore deserve the name of maramillary brooches ; and very likely they 
were connected by chains, like the pairs of dog-headed "pins so fre- 
quently found in Sweden. We are fortunate to possess so many as 
seven of these articles in our 
Museum — four of which, Nos. 
2404 and J-5, 2420 and -21, 
were found at Island bridge. 
By those at all acquainted with 
Irish archasology or history, the 
following passage from Mr. Wor- 
saae's " Primeval Antiquities of 
Denmark," in reference to these 
brooches, will be read with as- 
tonishment: — "That they are 
positively to [be referred to the 
last period of Paganism we know 
with complete certainty, because 
they are frequently found in 
graves in Ireland, which coun- 
try was first ^peopled by Pagan 
Norwegians at the close of the 
ninth century." If ow, they have 
never been found in Irish graves; 
and, as to the question of this 
country having been first " peo- 
pled" by Norwegians one thou- 
sand years ago, it is quite un- 
necessary to enter, as the state- 
ment, if not an error of transla- No. 2400. 
tion, is at utter variance with 

history. The average size of the opening of these convex brooches is 
four inches by two and a half. The decorative lines are usually straight, 
and the figures angular; but in that represented in the cut No. 2420 
we have a rude representation of a soldier on each side, already re- 
ferred to. 

The accompanying illustration, the true size, presents us with the 
reverse side of a highly ornamented bronze strap buckle, upon which 
there is a special and peculiar form of straight-line ornamentation, here- 
tofore but seldom observed in antiquities found in Ireland. The front 
presents a highly decorated casting, which was originally plated with 
silver, and upon both sides the verdigris, with which it is partially 
coated, is remarkably impressed with the indentation of a twilled woven 
texture, probably woollen, and which possibly grew into it while the 
garment of the wearer still retained its integrity. Among the other 
articles that may be classed as personal ornaments, there were found 
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several beads of glass and enamel-paste bronze ring-pins, decorated 
button-like studs, and small white metal tubes, &c. 



With these and other miscellaneous articles collected in the Islaud- 
bridge Find, and amounting to about 78 specimens, were found a large 
quantity of human bones, but no perfect skull. 



Ill On the Battle of Moytttha (in continuation). By Sib W. R. 

Wilde. 

[Read November 12, 1866.] 

Sir "William said that, in continuation of a paper read at the last meet- 
ing of the Academy in June, upon the subject of the battle-field of 
Southern Moytura, county of Mayo, he divided his subject into a geo- 
graphical description of the great plain extending between the hill of 
Knockmagh and Ben -Levi Mountain — an historic account of the battle — 
and an identification of existing monuments with the record of the en- 
gagement ; he now presented a small instalment of the last section, of 
which the following is an abstract : — The manuscript account of the bat- 
tle describes "The Plain oftheHurlers,"upon which there still stands 
a vast cairn, which,' if my topography be correct, was erected to com- 
memorate the death of twenty-nine youths who were killed in a game 
of hurling the day before the battle ; and many of the circumstances 
connected with which, as tending to fix the precise locality of the bat- 
tle, I laid before the Academy upon a former occasion. An incident 
connected with this battle, which must have been fought 2000 years 
ago, is thus related in the histoiy of the engagement: — Eoch}-, son of 
Ere, King of the Belgte, or Firbolgs, upon the morning of the second 
day of the battle, went down into a certain well to perform his abiu- 



